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According to U. S. Government figures 
there were 400,017 patients in State Mental 
Hospitals for Mental Diseases in 1940, the 
last year for which there are complete 
figures. In addition, there were 97,001 
patients in State Institutions for Mental 
Defectives and Epileptics. 

On Jan. 1, 1939 there were 514,712 patients 
in both public and private hospitals for 
mental diseases in this country and another 
110,773 were admitted for the first time dur- 
ing that year. 111,410 people were in all 
hospitals for mental defectives and 10,763 
new patients were admitted for the first 
time during that period. Thus, at least 
800,000 people were in some type of mental 
institution at least part of the year 1939. 

Complete figures for later years are not 
available but the trend is definitely higher. 
New York State, which had 85,306 patients 
in state mental institutions in 1940, had 91,- 
546 patients in 1942, an increase of almost 
seven percent. 

The vast majority of hospitals for men- 
tal diseases are state supported. The 
salaries were among the lowest on the Civil 
Service List. One New England state in 
1941 raised the salaries of their mental 
hospital attendants from $45 and main- 
tenance a month to $52.50 and maintenance. 

The long hours and unpleasant work often 
made it impossible to get dependable 
workers even in harder times. When de- 
fense work started hundreds of mental hos- 
pital employees left for better paying jobs 
and hundreds more were drafted. Phila- 
delphia State Hospital for instance, had 
about 1000 employees in early 1941. In 
October 1942 just over 200 were left. This 
hospital was planned to house 2500, the 
normal capacity is 3500 and there were 6000 
patients there then. According to a Selec- 
tive Service report there was an average 
of one attendant for every 300 patients. 

Almost a year after the C.PS. men went 
in the ratio had gone down to one attend- 
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One Out of Six 


One out of every six men in C.PS. today 
is working in a mental hospital. It is ex- 
pected that a total of 1500 will be working 
in these projects by the end of this year. 
Yet the first mental hospital was set up less 
than 14 months ago. 

For the first nine months of C.PS. “work 
of national importance” meant manual la- 
bor, almost exclusively. Only three techni- 
cal agencies were in operation during that 
period; the U. 8. Forest Service, the Na- 
tional Park Service and the U. 8. Soil Con- 
servation Service. Only minor variations 
in the work pattern were allowed—work on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike and some soil 
and forestry experimental work at Coshoc- 
ton and San Dimas. 

The first suggestions for work in mental 
hospitals were made by a group of C.PS. 
men at Royalston and Ashburnham. In 
their attempt to seek more socially sig- 
nificant work, they interviewed a YMCA 
secretary in a nearby city, who spoke of 
their concern to the Superintendent of the 
State Hospital at Gardner, Mass. Arrange- 
ments to have the men live at camp and 
work in the hospital were not considered 
practical. The superintendent, Dr. Charles 
E. Thompson, then brought the idea to the 
State Commissioner of Mental Health. 
After long negotiations, including an amend- 
ment to an Order in Council to allow out- 
siders to work for the Massachusetts Civil 
Service, the project was finally approved. 
The unit was assigned to the Friends and 
was scheduled to open April 1, 1942. 

On March 21, however, the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of the American Legion met and 
strongly opposed the establishment of the 
unit as “un-American.” They proposed, 
instead, that C.0.’s be sent abroad to do 
“menial work for the soldiers, to give aid 
to the wounded, bury the dead—yes, and 
dig latrines.” The project was abandoned 
on March 31, just as the men were prepar- 
ing to leave for Gardner. 

» At the same time, a similar hospital unit 
in Elgin, Ill., was being considered. Every 
summer a group of theological students had 
worked there for in-service training. It 
was proposed to give the same psychiatric 
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Mental Hospitals—Public Relations 


Men working in mental hospitals prob- 
ably come in contact with the general pub- 
lic more than any other single group in 
C.PS. They are in daily contact with their 
patients, many of whom are aware of the 
C.O.’s unpopular position. They live and 
work with other employees of the hospital 
many of whom are not particularly under- 
standing people. Most of the hospitals are 
not nearly so isolated as the camps; rela- 
tions with the local townspeople constitute 
another problem. Several recent investiga- 
tions have brought mental hospitals to the 
attention of various government agencies, 
the newspapers and the general public. 

a. a 


A former non-C.PS. employee of the 
Eastern State Hospital in Williamsburg, 
Va., who was leaving to go into the army 


wrote the governor asking for an investi- 


gation of conditions in the hospital. He 
charged brutality in the treatment of the 
patients, and he was backed up by several 
C.P.S. men working there. 

The hospital superintendent responded 
that the C.0.’s were responsible for the mis- 
treatment of the patients and demanded 
that the C.P.S. unit be removed at once. 

The local American oy post then 
passed a resolution calling for the removal 
of the C.P.S. men and suggested that their 
jobs be given wounded veterans. 

At the hearing of the State Hospital 
Board, the superintendent was transferred 
to another post, as were four C.PS. men 
who admitted striking patients. The Ameri- 
can Legion withdrew its resolution. The four 
places are being filled by other C.PS. men, 
the unit is continuing and it is believed that 
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The Problem—(jrom page 1) 


ant to every 100 patients, but there was 
still but one nurse and one doctor to every 
300 patients. 

According to the newsletter of the C.PS. 
unit at Byberry there is one two-story 
building housing 243 female patients that 
has but one attendant on duty at a time. 
Another women’s ward of over 250 patients 
has two attendants on the first shift, one 
on the second and two on the third. This 
is a semi-violent ward. And Philadelphia 
is not the worst. Like conditions are 
prevalent throughout the country. One 
southern state spent an average of $177 a 
year per patient. This included food, shel- 
ter, clothing and medical care. 

There have been literally hundreds of re- 
quests for men to work in mental hospitals. 
Some mental hospitals have been forced to 
refuse admittance to new patients. 

Creedmore State Hospital in Queens Vil- 
lage, New York, has just been the subject 
of an investigation after the outbreak of an 
epidemic of amoebic dysentery at the hos- 
pital. The report to the governor listed 
four recommendations to Governor Dewey: 

1. That the superintendent be replaced. 

2. That the Board of Visitors deserve 
sharp condemnation for their failure to live 
up to their obligations. 

3. That an effort be made to secure the 
establishment of a camp of 25 C.0.s to “re- 
place to some extent losses in personnel 
occasioned by the war and for which there 
are no applicants available.” 

4. That a new body be directed to take 
over the inspection of mental hospitals. 

This is merely one of several investiga- 
tions of mental hospitals being carried out 
in a number of states. 

The conditions in mental hospitals gener- 
ally are not good, the number of patients 
are definitely increasing, the need for at- 
tendants is becoming desperate. 


Public Relations— (from page 1) 


the hospital will request additional C.PS. 
help. 
* + * + 

From a letter from Lima State Hospital 
by a C.P.S. man. 

This is a hospital for the Criminally In- 
sane, * * * Some of you are interested in 
our relations with the community and also 
with the employees. The relations as a 
whole are better than one can ever imagine. 
At first when we came to the hospital about 
eight or ten employees were hostile toward 
us. The first couple of weeks they tried to 
make it unpleasant for us but after they 
noticed how the other employees treated 
us and also that we could take it, they 
quieted down and not a word has been 
heard from them since. Even some of them 


say “Heilo” now when they meet us. Sev- 
eral times the fellows have been invited out 
into homes of the employees for a meal and 
even to stay over night. 

The relations with the public are just as 
good as with the employees of the hospital. 
Through some of the employees we have 
had a chance to meet some people from 
this city and they have treated us per- 
fectly. 

One can go down town at any free time 
and feel free about it as we are very well 
treated here. This feeling of good will is 
probably one of the very strong reasons 
why every one of the men likes it so well 
here. * * * One of the fellows said about 
working here, “The worst thing that could 
happen to me now would be for me to be 


State Representative Hilda Brungot of 
Berlin, N. H., a grandmother, paid a sur- 
prise visit to the C.PS. unit working at 
Concord Hospital. She reported that the 
men have quarters “better than those in 
most of the best hotels in Boston.” She 
said that the men have “maid service, free 
telephones, excellent food, special showers 
and elaborate radio equipment.” Mrs. 
Brungot admitted throwing a book at one 
C.PS. man. 

¢ @ 8 

Some of the residents of Sykesville, Md., 
have long objected to the presence of the 
Springfield State Hospital there. The ar- 
rival of a C.P.S. unit did not make things 
better. In mid-July some of the town boys 
came out to the hospital and started to 
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sent back to camp. After working in the push the C.PS. attendants around. In the 


hospital I could never be satisfied with the 
type of work one has to do in camp.” * * * 
This work is the greatest opportunity that 
has yet been offered C.O.’s. 


* * * * 


Two C.P.S. men in Cleveland State Hos- 
pital were convicted of shining a flashlight 
during a blackout last spring. One got a 
$25 fine and 30 days in the workhouse, the 
other was fined $50 and 90 days. While 
serving his sentence there, the second be- 
came acquainted with the warden, who later 
requested his being kept on the prison farm 
on detached service. The C.P.S. man was 
enthusiastic about the idea but Selective 
Service turned it down. 

* * * * 


When the 25 men came to work at the 
hospital at Medical Lake, Washington, 
about the same number of regular em- 
ployees quit, many in protest over working 
with the C.0.’s. When the C.P.S. men were 
furnished with the usual attendants’ white 
coats some of the regular employees refused 
to wear their own. 

Relations seem to be improving slightly 
but it is understood that the hospital will 
not ask for replacements when vacancies 
occur. 


ensuing scuffle the superintendent of nurses 
was knocked down and the superintendent 
of the hospital suffered a broken rib. The 
young men from the town have been or- 
dered to stay off hospital grounds and have 
retaliated by demanding the C.P.S. men 
stay out of town. 
* * * * 

The “Bulletin” is a semi-monthly publi- 
cation edited by the patients of the Vet- 
erans Administration (Mental) Facility, 
Lyons, N. J. In announcing that a C.PS. 
unit was coming to work there, it said in 
part: 

“These men are religious objectors and 
are willing to serve in any capacity for 
their country’s or humanity's welfare, with 
the exception of bearing arms. They are 
members of religious sects that existed long 
before we asserted our independence. Like 
the majority of pioneers and founders of 
civilization, the forbears of these men left 
Europe to escape religious persecution, just 
as did the Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 
All religions have their own tenets and be- 
liefs and we are in this war to preserve the 
right of individuals to worship God as they 
see fit. The group of men who are coming 
here are doing so with a high hope of being 
able to render a service to humanity. * * * 
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These men are not afraid of risking their 
own skin, and would willingly serve on any 
battlefield if they were allowed to treat and 
succor the enemy as well as our own 
wounded. * * * It would seem to the Bul- 
letin that the burden of the proof is not on 
our new attendants but on the patients to 
prove that we, too, believe in what we have 
fought for. We do not wish to change the 
belief of these men but we can at least 
show that we can resist unjust aggression to 
the limit and at the same time have a 
wholesome respect for those whose belief 
may be otherwise. It is up to us to try and 
understand that these men have a philos- 
ophy that is surely on the credit side of 
the ledger.” 


Warren 


These are excerpts of a letter from a man 
assigned to the C.P.S. unit at Warren, Pa., 
State (Mental) Hospital: 

The work we do is far from spectacular 
and borders on the decidedly unpleasant 
side. Taking temperatures, giving medica- 
tions, putting a patient in a cold-sheet wet 
pack, or cleaning up a mess someone has 
made generally fills the day. There are 
the routine jobs of seeing that everyone 


eats and that the balls are cleaned and pol- 
ished and the beds are all made neat, and 
that everyone brushes his teeth that keeps 
us completely busy the whole twelve hours 
we are on duty. We work in 12-hour shifts, 
7 to 7, eating two meals on work time. We 
get a day and a half off every eight days 
and 15 days vacation a year. * * * The work 
really knocks us out, still I’d rather stay 
here than go back to camp. There is a 
great work to be done here, and I’m glad I 
can help to do some of it. 

My work at present is the same as for all 
the others in the unit—general attendant. 
So far I have worked in the reception 
building where the new patients are kept 
under observation. But as soon as I am 
familiar with the workings of the hospital 
and shown myself suited to the work, I am 
to do some more technical or scientific 
work. The main job lined up for me is 
work with a device called an electro-en- 
cephalograph. It is an electronic device for 
amplifying and recording, as a graph against 
time, the tiny electrical impulses that occur 
in the brain. These are usually referred to 
as “brain-waves,” and the work is a study 
of these brain waves. There are character- 
istics in these waves that are peculiar to 
various brain disorders such as tumors, or 
epilepsy, or deficient action in certain ‘areas 
of the brain. With the encephalograph it 


should be possible to make a quick and ac- 
curate analysis of the condition of a pa- 
tient’s brain, much as the surgeon does with 
the X-ray before he attempts to set a 
broken bone. 

There is the desire to determine just 
what happens when the electric shock treat- 
ment is given and to see if it is possible to 
predetermine which patients will respond 
favorably to shock therapy. The electric 
shock treatment consists of sending short, 
sharp charges through the area of the brain 
immediately behind the temples. This usu- 
ally causes a fit of convulsions very similar 
to an epileptic attack and is rather grue- 
some to witness when you know that you 
are the one causing it. With research it 
may be possible to eliminate the convul- 
sions and to cut down the number of treat- 
ments and in general to have more scien- 
tific knowledge of the process and control 
over its outcome. There are also many 
opportunities for work and research in all 
the branches of electrical therapy. Of 
course there is yet a great deal of research 
to be done with brain-waves alone, and 
only the surface of the field has been 
scratched. * * * It sounds extremely inter- 
esting and if things go right, who knows, I 
may spend my life tinkering with those 
tiny electrical impulses that are probably 
closely akin to thoughts themselves. 
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One Out of Six—(from page 1) 


training to the C.PS. men in addition to 
their usual work. 

Here, too, the need for attendants was 
great—so great that an active campaign 
was being waged in the city to raise the 
wages of attendants to attract more people. 
The C.P.S. project, which was to be spon- 
sored by the Brethren, was scheduled to 
open on Jan. 21. Men assigned there were 
already on the train when the protests of 
some labor groups and of the American 
Legion forced the abandonment of the 
project. 

The first mental hospital unit to get under 
way was C.P.S. 41 at Eastern State Hos- 
pital, Williamsburg, Va. This was ap- 
proved on June 10, 1942 and by August 1 
some 18 men were working there. Eastern 
State was under the administration of the 
Friends. Western State Hospital at Staun- 
ton, Va., was the next set up under the 
Mennonites and the Brethren established 
the third in Sykesville, Maryland. 

By Jan. 1, 1943 there were 177 C.P.S. men 
working in mental hospitals all over the 
country. 

In February, 1943 the Manpower Com- 
mission and Selective Service issued a state- 
ment of policy about general and mental 
hospitals. They felt that only about a 
quarter of the 7000 C.O.’s would be able or 
willing to do hospital work. As they pre- 
ferred to keep fairly large groups in the 
one type of service that had the greatest 
need, mental hospitals would be high on the 
list of acceptable projects, but general hos- 
pitals would probably not be approved in 
the future. They felt that it might be 
easier to provide general hospitals with 
volunteer help. There are many private, 
semi-private and public general hospitals 
but almost all the mental hospitals are 
state controlled which makes for less 
charges of favoritism and greater ease of 
administration. 

As of Sept. 15, there were 1017 C.PS. 
men working in mental hospitals and 52 
more were under assignment. Ninety-five 
more were working in training schools 
which are considered a type of mental hos- 
pital. Eight more men were under assign- 
ment to them. 

In addition 78 men are now working in 
general hospitals. There are now 34 mental 
hospital units in 17 different states. 


Quote 


The patients in many mental hospitals 
are receiving very considerate care given 
by religious objectors. These men are as- 
signed to these hospitals to replace per- 
sonnel who are in the service or working 


elsewhere. The majority of the men I 
have seen on the wards of the twelve state 
hospitals I have visited are doing well by 
their patients. In some cases they present 
very good examples in personal behavior to 
the other employees. 
—Miss Mary E. Corcoran 

U. S. Public Health Service 

Selective Service Representative 

to C.P.S. Mental Hospital Units 


. . 

Opinion 

Scientists are pretty much agreed that the 
percentage of people with mental diseases 
has remained about the same through any 
period of civilization. The increased num- 
ber of patients in mental hospitals in this 
country during the last few years is not 
due, they believe, to any increase in the 


spread of these diseases. They point in- 
(Continued in column 3) 














M ental H ospitals 


No. 41, Williamsburg, Va., AFSC, 35 men. 
44. Staunton, Va., MCC, 35. 
. 47. Sykesville, Md., BSC, 50. 
. 49, Philadelphia, Pa., AFSC, 50. 
. 51, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash., BSC, 25. 
vo. 58, Farnhurst, Del., MCC, 35. 
Yo. 61, Durham, N. C., Meth., 27. 
Yo. 63, Marlboro, N. J., MCC, 40. 
lo. 66, Norristown, Pa., MCC, 95. 
. 68, Norwich, Conn., BSC, 50. 
lo. 69, Cleveland, Ohio, AFSC, 30. 
. 70, Dayton, Ohio, BSC, 10. 
No. 71, Lima, Ohio, MCC, 20. 
Yo. 72, Macedonia, Ohio, MCC, 25 
. 73, Columbus, Ohio, BSC, 20. 
. 74, Cambridge, Md., BSC, 15. 
. 75, Medical Lake, Wash., AFSC, 25. 
. 77, Greystone Park, N. J.,. MCC, 60 
. 78, Denver, Colo., MCC, 15. 
. 79, Provo, Utah, MCC, 25. 
. 80, Lyons, N. J., BSC, 25. 
81, Middletown; Conn., AFSC, 50. 
. 82, Newtown, Conn., BSC, 40. 
. 83, Warren, Pa., AFSC, 25. 
. 84, Concord, N. H., AFSC, 50. 
. 85, Howard R. I., MCC, 50. 
. 86, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, MCC, 25. 
lo. 87, Brattleboro, Vermont, AFSC, 25. 
. 88, Augusta, Maine, BSC, 25. 
. 90, Ypsilanti, Mich., MCC, 65. 
. 93, Harrisburg Pa., MCC, 35. 
. 105, Colony, Va., BSC, 25. 
. 109, Marion, Va. BSC, 25. 
. 110, Allentown, Pa., MCC, 25. 


Women in White 


The first Women’s Civilian Public Service 
unit, a voluntary organization for emer- 
gency work, has been established by the 
American Friends Service Committee at 
Philadelphia State (Mental) Hospital. At 
the present there are seven volunteers, three 
of whom are wives of men assigned to the 
regular C.P.S. unit at the hospital. 

The members of the Women’s Unit are 
paid the regular $61 and maintenance a 
month and are considered regular em- 
ployees. 

The Mennonite Central Committee has 
established a similar Women’s Unit at the 
hospital at Ypsilanti, Mich., and the Breth- 
ren are planning a similar unit at the 
present. 


Opinion—(from column 1) 

stead to certain new concepts and situa- 
tions that have arisen. The stigma that 
previously was attached to patients and to 
families of patients in “Insane Asylums” 
has largely passed. A much more reason- 
able attitude that considers mental disease 
not unlike physical disease is becoming 
accepted. 

People suffering from mental disease were 
all too otten coufined in jails, poorhouses 
or were allowed at large. 

The percentage of persons in mental hos- 
pitals in the various states shows an amaz- 
ing discrepancy and most students believe 
that the difference is not nearly as great as 
it would seem to show. 

According to U. S. Government figures 
for 1939, there were 84.8 people in mental 
hospitals out olf every 10,000 population. 
Vermont had the highest average with 128.6 
per 10,000; Florida the lowest with 38.6. 
the Pacitic states had an average of 124.5, 
the mountain states adjacent to them had 
the lowest group average with 603. It 
seems curious that one predominantly agri- 
cultural state should have over three times 
as many in mental hospitals as another. 

Most students of the subject feel that the 
number of patients in mental hospitals in 
any state is in direct proportion to facilities 
for treating those patients. ‘lhe prospec- 
tive patients are there, the number of pa- 
tients will rise when there is an opportunity 
to treat them. 

Many of the people arriving in mental 
hospitals now are old people suffering from 
senility. These people were often taken 
care of at home, but with thousands of 
women working for the first time, the fam- 
ily unit is unable to take care of them and 
they are sent to mental hospitals. 

li these ideas are correct, there may be a 
definite expansion of mental hospitals up to 
the point where all of the people needing 
mental help will be cared for, almost in- 
evitably by the state. 


Quote 


The visit to these two hospitals has been 
of tremendous interest and education to the 
writer and somewhat of a revelation regard- 
ing the insight into the problem of the con- 
scientious objectors and their use during 
war time. While I hold no particular brief 
for men who conscientiously object to war, 
yet I cannot help but be impressed by the 
spirit of cooperation and by the devotion 
to duty of these men in surroundings and 
work which are other than pleasant and 
congenial. Were I forced to decide between 
working as an attendant in an insane hos- 
pital and going to war, I would unques- 
tionably select the latter. 

Major Robert A. Bier 
Selective Service Medical Officer 


Editorial 


This is the first of a series of special sup- 
plements to the Reporter. 5S. men in 
mental hospitals, on farms and other forms 
of detached service often feel that they are 
out of touch with the rest of C.P.S. and the 
pacifist movement. It is hoped that this 
supplement may serve as a clearing house 
for the exchange of ideas between these 
units. The present plans call for a special 
hospital supplement every other issue; each 
intervening issue is to be devoted to an- 
other type of project. 

May we have any ideas, information, or 
any other contributions that you feel may 
be of interest to the rest of C.P.S. and/or 
the general public? 





